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contents of the new treaty with Russia, adding, "with a laugh,"
that the line of demarcation between the Russian and the Japanese
spheres in Manchuria would become more important "when Russia
is stronger and ready to go to war again." "Conventions or no con-
ventions," the envoy added in his report to London, "the two
powers will keep a pretty sharp lookout one upon the other." 4 In
1911, when Russia was preparing for a military expedition into
China, the friction with Japan assumed serious dimensions. At the
end of 1913 Russia once again became nervous and the government
decided to erect new fortifications in Manchuria "in case of mili-
tary complications with Japan." The Russian envoy in Tokyo,
when requested to report on the situation, informed his chief that
"the military party insists upon an increase of armaments because
of the alleged aggressiveness of our actions in Manchuria and
Mongolia." 6

Incidents of this kind occurred repeatedly. This was natural,
since the influence and the strength of Russia and Japan were not
growing correspondingly. To maintain a balance was impossible.
In the period immediately following the war Japan was naturally
the stronger of the two. Russia, however, gradually recovered,
and after 1910 was prepared even for a more audacious policy than
Japan. But since early in 1914, when Russia became occupied in
Europe, it was Japan that took first place.

THE UNITED STATES AND GERMANY AGAINST RUSSIA

The grouping of the Great Powers in the last decade before the
Russian Revolution is now only of historic interest. Some of the
nations that were most active at that time have since disappeared
from the Far East; others have changed their policies. What is
surprising, however, is the number of elements that have remained
constant in the policies of those powers which are still active in the
Orient today. Alany of the problems are much the same as they
were three decades ago. Many political moves of our time are
reminiscent of the days when Theodore Roosevelt, Taft, and
Wilson were the spokesmen for America, and Sazonov and Isvol-
sky for Russia.
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